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NOT BYRD’S men, but birds that walk like men. These sleek, well-ted Em- GIANT PETREL: Herwill M. Bryant, bi- 
peror Penguins marched into the West Base one day—dignified and stately. ologist, shows the big bird he brought 
from Antarctica. He also brought Red 


BYRD’ ¢ ME N Soak 0 : ae mage 
RETURN 


The men of the United States Antarctic Expedition are home—home 
from the frozen lands at the bottom of the world—the South Polar 
region. 

The motor ship North Star last week sailed into Boston Harbor, 
bringing 36 of the explorers and scientists. Twenty-three more were 
expected to arrive soon on another ship 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, leader ot the expedition, was at the 
dock to meet the North Star. Admiral Byrd returned to Antarctica last 
May, to make a report to government officials in W ashington. 

The expedition, which was sponsored by the U. S. Government, 
sailed away on November 15, 1939. It had three purposes: 

1. To map unexplored regions of Antarctica. 

To make scientific studies of weather conditions and of minerals 
in the earth. 

8. To establish our right to regions in Antarctica, if the United 
States should decide to claim these regions. 

During their 18-month stay, the explorers charted 1,100 miles of 
coastline which was unknown before. 








ICE FRACTURE: Near the West Base, a 
split in the heavy ice formed this freak 
of nature. On skis is Dr. Russell Frazier. 
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WHILE WINTER QUARTERS were being completed, the huskies were sheltered in windproof kennels. 


Wide World Photos 











* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





WAR REVIEW 


Aegean “Stepping Stones” 


As the second summer of the war 
draws near, there are two main cen- 
ters of interest. They are: 

l. The battle for the Eastern Medi- 
terranean region. 

2. The battle for control of the 
Atlantic. 

Eastern Mediterranean. The Ger- 
mans and Italians, after their con- 
quest of Greece, took possession ot 
the Greek islands in the Aegean Sea. 
(The island of Crete, where King 
George II of Greece made his head- 


quarters, held out against the 
enemy. ) 
These Greek islands — together 


with the Dodecanese Islands, which 
already belonged to Italy — are 
“stepping stones” across the Aegean. 
(See map, page 2, May 








Sth Junior Scholastic.) 
The islands can be used 
as navy and air bases for 
attacking nations to the 
east and south. 


Using these “stepping 
stones, Germany might 
send its troops into Tur- 
key. Or the Germans 
might decide to go 
around Turkey. From the 
“stepping stones,” they 
could go directly to 
Syria, which is a French 
colony. 


Last week, the Ger- 
mans asked the French 
for permission to land 
troops in Syria. 





The people of Syria, 
like most Near Eastern 
and Middle Eastern peo- 
ples, are Mohammedans. 
Many of them want to 
throw off European rule, 
and become independ- 





ent. In the past 20 years, there have 
been 18 Syrian revolts against the 
French. Now the Syrians are again 
stirring restlessly. A Syrian revolt 
might cause trouble for the Germans. 


But the Germans are better 
equipped than the Syrians, and could 
probably put down the revolt. Then 
the Germans would be in control of 
Syria. They would control one branch 
of the oil pipe line from Lraq. (See 
may, page 2, last week’s Junior Scho- 
lastic. ) 

Once they were in Syria, the Ger- 
mans could move either east or south. 
To the east lies Llrag, with its oil 
fields. There the Iraqi, led by a gov- 
ernment friendly to Germany, have 
been fighting against the British. The 
Iraqi government has appealed for 
German help. 

After 10 days of fighting, the Brit- 
ish appeared to be winning over the 
Iraqi. British planes bombed Bagdad, 





Iraq’s capital. At Habbaniya, where 
the British had been surrounded, 
they beat off the encircling Iraqi. 

If the Germans turned south from 
Syria, they would come to Palestine. 
This Holy Land of the Christian and 
Jewish religions is a British pos- 
session. 

The south branch of the oil pipe 
line from Iraq ends at Haifa, Pales- 
tine’s chief port. Thus, with control 
of Syria and Palestine, the Germans 
could cut off the shipments of oil 
from Iraq to Britain via the Medi- 
terranean. 

Even more important, the Germans 
would then be next door to Egypt. 
They would be in a position to strike 
at the Suez Canal — bottleneck of the 
Mediterranean and lifeline of Brit- 
ain’s empire 

This German drive trom Greece 
through Turkey, Syria and Palestine 
is one arm of a giant “pincers move- 
ment” against the Suez Canal. 

The other arm is the German- 
Italian drive from Libya into Egypt. 
This drive is stalled at the Libyan- 
Egyptian border, because of swirling 
sandstorms and summer heat, and 
strong British resistance. 





CARTOON OF THE WEEK 





“If | should die before | wake” 


rhis cartoon, by Jacob Burck of the Chicago Times, won 
the Pulitzer prize for the best cartoon of 1940. Pulitzer 
prizes for best reporting and other good newspaper work 
were announced last week. (See word “Pulitzer,” page 14.) 


DOCKS BOMBED 


With submarines, sur- 
tace raiders, and bomb- 
ing planes the Germans 
are doing . everything 
they can to prevent sup- 
plies fr. n reaching Brit- 
ain. 

More and more of 
these supplies are com- 


ing from the United 
States, as our aid-to- 
Britain program speeds 
up. 


Besides trying to sink 
ships, the Germans bomb 
British seaports. The 
purpose of this is to 
wreck the docks, so that 
the ships have trouble 
tying up and unloading. 

Last week, London 
had its worst raids of the 
war. Bombs. wrecked 
the House of Commons. 
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Official U.8. Navy phote, courtesy U.S. Navy Recruiting Bureau 


NAVAL DEFENSE PLAN 
FOR THE AMERICAS 


UR Defense Program has two 
main parts: (1) building up 
our Army and Navy to guard the 
Western Hemisphere from attack; 
(2) sending aid to Britain in the 
form of airplanes, tanks, guns, am- 
munition, other military supplies, 
and food. 
Your back copies of Junior Scho- 
lastic will help you review the facts 
about aid to Britain. You will also 


AEROLOGICAL* UNIT at San Diego 
base prepares weather charts for the 
entire Pacific Fleet. Weather conditions 
determine movements of the fleet. 





see how our Government, factory 
owners, and factory workers are co- 
operating to speed up the production 
of military supplies. 

The past two issues of Junior 
Scholastic (May 5-9 and May 12-17) 
tell about the argument over the 
question of convoying merchant 
ships between the U. S. and Britain. 

Convoying would be done by the 
ships of our Navy. At present, the 
Navy is not convoying. But it is 
patrolling. Last week’s issue gives 
you the news about this. 

The Navy is the first line of de- 
fense. In the March 17-22 issue of 


ifficial U.S. Navy photo, courtesy U.S. Navy Recruiting Bureau 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 





NAVY SHIPS in the Caribbéan Sea go 
to base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, for 
servicing. Official Navy photo taken 
from stern of cruiser shows gun mouths 
with canvas sleeves to prevent water 
from entering mouths in high seas. 


Junior Scholastic, we toid about the 
ships of the Navy. We learned that 
the U. S. Navy has the job of pro- 
tecting North and South America. 

When you think of the Navy, you 
see first of all the ships—the battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, etc. 

Then you think of the officers and 
crews who man the ships. The ships 
and men go together. 

You have heard the saying “what- 
ever goes up must come down.” You 
can say something similar about the 
Navy. Any warship that goes out to 
sea must come back to land, if it is 
to keep in fighting trim. 

A warship must tie up* where it 
can get service—that is, at a naval 
base. 

In peace or war, the ships of the 
Navy can go only so far before they 
must “run to base.” 

Why? They must return for re- 
pairs, refueling, and spe 

Even though a warship has not 
been in battle, it must be serviced, 
just as any machinery must be, after 
running so long. 

A warship is a floating town of a 
population of 2,000, with electric 
power plant, water system, machine 
shops for making repairs above the 
water line, and a thousand other 
moving parts. And, most important 
of all, is the complicated machinery 
of its guns. 


U.S.S. OKLAHOMA going through 
Miraflores Lock, in the Panama Canal. 
It’s a tight squeeze. Canal is being 
widened for bigger ships being built. 





Photo by Flatau, Panama 
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COAST ARTILLERY guns of the Army 
protect Navy bases, harbors, and coastal 
cities. This 16-inch rifle is mounted on 
railroad car; hurls shells 30 miles. 


Our Navy has 25 bases in the con 
tinental* United States and 26 out- 
lying bases. Among these outlying 
bases are eight which we obtained 
from Great Britain last September in 
trade for 50 U S. destroyers 

The eight bases we obtained trom 
Great Britain are at Antigua, fa- 
maica, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Ba- 
hamas Islands in the British West 
Indies, Bermuda; Georgetown in 
British Guiana; and Newfoundland 


These eight new bases will enable 
our fleet to operate 1,000 miles fur- 
ther across the Atlantic. Consult the 
map on the front cover. It shows 
that this longer reach will permit our 
Navy to cover most of the coast of 
South America, and reach out as far 
as Africa and the British Isles. 

Navy officials say that 3,000 miles 
is the range at which the fleet can 
operate best. This means 3,000 miles 
from its nearest base. The round trip, 
if a ship followed a straight course, 
would be 6,000 miles. 

A battleship, cruiser, or destroyer 
can go much further without refuel- 
ling or repairs if it hasn’t been dam- 
aged. But Navy officials say that the 
fleet as a whole should not try to 
go more than 3,000 miles from base. 

The map on the front cover shows 


GUNNERY SCHOOL at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, on Lake Michi- 
gan. Navy recruits learn the funda- 
mentals of Naval gunnery. 
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the location of only the largest naval 
bases on the continental U. S. 

No two bases are alike. Among the 
25 in the United States, seven are air 
bases only. like the one at Pensacola, 
Florida 

The small bases are called “naval 
stations” and “Navy yards.” A “Navy 
yard” is equipped to build warships, 
like the Brooklyn Navy Yard, in New 
York Harbor 


The base at Key West, Florida, is 
called a “Naval station.” It is 
equipped to handle only destroyers 
and airplanes. 


Our biggest bases on the Pacific 
Coast are at Puget Sound ( Bremer- 
ton, Wash.) and San Pedro-San 
Diego, Calif. 

Biggest of all U. S. naval bases is 
out in the Pacific, at Pearl Harbor, 
Honolulu. It can repair anything 
that floats. It is the only base we 
have at present that has full facili- 
ties for the entire fleet. 

Further west, we have small bases 


Photo by U.8. Army Signal Corps Officiai U.S. Navy photo. courtesy U.S. Navy Recruiting Bureaw 


CARRIER SQUADRON* moves down 
ramp at San Diego air base. They are 
lifted aboard carrier by crane. Our 
Navy has six airplane carriers. Battle- 
ships and cruisers also carry planes. 


at Manila Bay and Guam Island. 

If we ever went to war against 
Japan, and Britain was our ally, our 
Navy could use the big British bases 
at Singapore, Hong Kong, and Port 
Darwin (Australia ). 

Even with the new bases that we 
got from Britain, we need more. We 
would like to have one on the 
“shoulder” of South America, at 
Natal, in Brazil, which is the closest 
place in the American Hemisphere 
to Africa. 

Brazil at present is not willing to 
let us build a base there. 

If Brazil continues to say “no,” our 
Government may suggest this: Let 
Brazil build the base herself, with 
money she borrows from us. Then 
ese fiesae give us the right to use 
the base. 





Officia! U.3. Navy phote, courtesy U.S. Navy Recruiting Bureaw 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 
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Igor Sikorsky in his flying machine, May 6, 1941 


SIKORSKY FLIES HIS HELICOPTER 
TO WORLD'S RECORD, 1 HR. 3272 MIN. 


Igor Sikorsky, famous aeronauti- 
cal engineer, on May 6 broke the 
world’s record for helicopter flying. 

Mr. Sikorsky’s record-breaking 
flight took place at Bridgeport, 
Conn. He kept his helicopter in the 
air for 1 hour and 32% minutes. 

The old record was 1 hour, 20 
minutes and 49 seconds. It was set 
in Germany in 1937. Mr. Sikorsky 
said: “I am glad to bring the heli- 
copter endurance record here from 
Germany, and I hope it stays here.” 

Mr. Sikorsky designed and built 
his helicopter, ‘the VS-300. VS stands 
for Vought-Sikorsky, the name of the 
airplane company of which Mr. Si- 
korsky is engineering manager. 

The VS-300 looks like an over- 
grown dragon-fly. It has no wings. 
It is propelled and controlled by 
rotors*—one large one, and three 
small ones. The large rotor and two 
of the small ones turn in a horizontal 
plane—the other in a vertical plane. 

The large rotor gives the helicop- 
ter its lifting power. The helicopter 
can rise straight up off the ground, 
and descend the same way—just like 
an elevator. The small rotors control 
the forward, backward and sideways 
movements. 

With a wave ot his hand to the 
spectators, Mr. Sikorsky rose in the 
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| flight. 





helicopter straight up to a height of 
five feet above the ground. He kept 
it there for 30 minutes. 

Then photographers asked him to 
move the helicopter around, so that 
they could take better pictures. 


CAN “CLIMB A TREE” 


The record-breaking flight came to 
an end because there was only a 
third of a gallon of gasoline left in 
the tank. Then, after refueling, Mr. 
Sikorsky put the helicopter through 
a few stunts. 

He flew straight at a tree, as if he 
were going to crash into it. But just 
as he reached the tree, he stopped. 
Then he backed up and flew safely 
over the tree. 

Mr. Sikorsky wore an ordinary 
business suit and hat during the 
flight. The downdraft from the huge 
rotor kept the hat firmly on his head. 

Afterwards, Mr. Sikorsky told re- 
porters: “I think it was a successful 
And I think that direct lift 
planes for shuttle service between 
airports and cities, for private use 
and military service will prove very 

valuable. A great deal of engine ering 
and refinement work must be done. 
I can tell you no more except that 
I am going ahead with my work on 
the helicopter.” 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 14 








TEST MUSICAL TASTES 
OF AMAZON INDIANS 


In the deepest jungles of South 
America, at the headwaters of the 
Amazon River, is the village of 
Shaaq. The pure-blooded Indians 
living there belong to the Guaya- 
beros tribe. 

Until recently, most of these In- 
dians had never seen a white man. 
Then Baron Hermann von Waldegg, 
an explorer, went to their village, to 
study their life and customs. 

The explorer believed that musical 
tastes tell something about the na- 
ture of a people. He wanted to find 
out what kind of music the Indians 
liked best, from the outside world. 
Did they prefer jazz and swing, or 
symphonic and other classical music? 

In a straw-thatched hut, in the 
tropical night, the Baron set up his 
short-wave radio receiving set. The 
Indians gathered round. 

The Baron tuned in WGEO, the 
General Electric short-wave station 
in faraway Schenectady, N. Y. The 
first number was Caesar Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony. 


THEY LIKE IT 


The Indians sat spellbound, not 
even moving a finger, in admiration. 
Then they murmured: “Pechamila” 
(“beautiful”). 

Next came Rachmaninoffs Piano 
Concerto No. 2. Again the Indians 
said: “pechamila.” 

When the concert had ended, a 
swing band came on. The Indians 
grew restless and began muttering. 
“Camila” (“ugly”), they said. 

The Baron was amazed to find 
that the primitive Indians preferred 
classical music to jazz. He repeated 
his experiments, in Shaaq and in 
other Guayaberos villages. He got 
the same answer. 

The Indians were even able to 
recognize Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony, when it was played on a 
second evening. 

Baron von Waldegg then visited 
other tribes who have more contact 
with civilization. He found that 
these tribes prefer jazz. 

Why do the most primitive tribes 
prefer classical music? Baron von 
Waldegg says that it is because of 
the sadness, simplicity and majesty 
of their life in the jungle. 
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SEMESTER TEST 2-24 2. The fuel that is replacing coal as the source of 
power on ships is 
. u 4-28 $. The Interstate Commerce Commission makes 
Here are 110 questions, all based on Headline News regulations for trucks which apply only when 
articles, maps, and Theme Articles in Junior Scholastic they cross state 
this semester. There are 25 Matching Questions, 20 4-14 4. Igor Sikorsky’s plane that can rise straight up 
Completion, and 15 Multiple Choice. With the outline like an elevator, and “stand still” in the air is 
map on the next page there are 50 questions. Score | a 
point for each correct answer. Total 110 points. 3-17 5. Our first line of detense is the 
4-21 6. Greenland belongs to 
3-31 7. The United States wishes to establish an air 
base at Natal, because it is the closest point in 
MATCHING QUESTIONS the American Hemisphere to the continent of 
Match each name, place, etc., in the first column with its 
description in the second column. Write in the number on ; . 
the blank line following each letter in the second column. 5-5 8. When completed, the Pan-American Highwa 
el will connect Fairbanks, Alaska wit 
ate 
Issue 
5-5 1. William S. Knudsen a._Chiet of Naval Op- 2-3 9. Ot the three processes used in the manufacture 
le erations of steel, the most widely used in the U. S. is 
4-28 2. Blitzkrieg b.__Iceland’s Congress 
3-10 3. Guam a> 9 Attorney Gen- 9.17 ‘110. Largest nickel-producing country in the world 
3-24 4. Convoy d.__Speaker of House of " oe 
9-17 & tenis Representatives 2-3 11. The largest manufacturing industry in the U. S. 
; — e.__British naval base in is the 
5-12 6. Thermopylae Malaya 3-10 12. The greatest wool-producing country in the 
; t...lead ot Chinese ery 
2-10 7. Cryolite army pr sgl ge 
3.3] 8. Luftwaffe g._Prime Minister ot 2-17 13. A metal, lighter than aluminum and valuable 
. Canada in making airplanes, is 
2-3 9. Bessemer process h.__Mined in Greenland 2-3 14. Soft coal which has been baked in huge ovens 
5-12 10. Admiral Harold | ag ‘a is called 
Stark { men a ae 3-3 15. The name of the explosive made from a mix- 
—igees man - made ture of linters and nitric and sulphuric acids is 
2-3 11. Minnesota thing 
|. __King ot Ethiopia 
2-24 12. Althing m.___Director of OPM 3-24 16. The government ot Unoccupied France has its 
-—_Manufacture of steel capital at 
3-31 13. Robert H. Jack a cg: 
oe Jackson 9.__Italian islands in 2-10 17. The ore from which aluminum is taken is 
2-10 14. General de Gaulle Mediterranean 
3-17 15. Grand Coulee Dam gay 8 ace a 5-5 18. After the German invasion otf Greece, King 
U. S. island in P George and his government leaders fled to the 
2-3 16. Sea of Marmara q—. o. Gane @ re , 
cific island of 4 
4-21 17. Kayak r._-Lightning War 5-12 19. An invention improving the radio beam is . 
3-24 18. Sam Rayburn oes ae Acge- known as the . 4 
oe ; abo yprctioendl 4-14 20. The U. S. first air mail route was established i 
2-2 ee | ain 
a ae eel pass in Greece between Washington, D. C. and 
eI aor le oi soe MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS 7 
5-5 21. Mackenzie King — es bis Gis _ uae the right ending to each of the following. 
2-17 22. Chiang Kai-shek w.__Leading iron min- Issue 
5-12 23 ing state 3-31 1. The International Rapids Project is part of the 
3. Jesse Jones x.__Merchant ships es- (a) New York State Barge Canal; (b) Tennessee 
5-19 24. Dodecanese corted by warships Valley Authority; (c) St. Lawrence Seaway; 
y._._—kLeader of Free (d) Mississippi River Development. 
3-3 25. Haile Selassie French 4-21 2. The United States has taken over the job ot 
protecting (a) Greenland; (b) Ireland; (c) 
COMPLETION QUESTIONS The Azores; (d) Dutch East Indies 
_ S ae ; 5-15 3. The design of the new Defense Postal Savings 
Fill in the missing word as indicated by the line. stamps shows a statue of a) George Washing. 
ado ton; (b) Minute Man; (c) Pony Express Rider; 
one 
1-97 LA ” wie b ro (d) Mad Anthony Wayne. 
; : ee wees He Me pure Mate by pectets 2-17 4. The slogan “New Order for a Greater East Asia” 


man, because he didn’t know how to refine was started by (a) Japan; (b) China; (c) 


other metals, is India; (d) Russia. [Turn to next page] 
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Date of 

lesue 
8-10 5. 
1-27 6. 
3-24 7. 
5-5 8 
5-12 9 


Academy awards, or “Oscars,” were given this 
year to (a) Shirley Temple and Lew Ayres; 
(b) Judy Garland and Mickey Rooney; (c) 


Bette Davis and Robert Taylor; (d) Ginger . 


Rogers and James Stewart. 

President Roosevelt's third term began on (a) 
January 1; (b) January 20; (c) March 1; (d) 
March 4. 

One of the dams of the Columbia Basin Kecla 
mation Project is (a) Boulder Dam (b) Grand 
Coulee Dam: (c) Muscle Shoals Dam. (d) 
Norris Dam 

Automobile companies plan to reduce their pro- 
duction in 1942 by (a) 20%; (c) 80%; (d) 
LOO%. 

The Foreign Minister ot Japan is (a) Kichisa- 
buro Nomura; (b) Prince Chichibu; (c) Chiang 
Kai-shek; (d) Yosuke Matsuoka. 


Date of 
Tesue 

3-3 10. 
3-17 lil. 
2-3 12. 
3-24 13. 
4-14 14. 
1-27 15. 


Last year we rted how many bales of 
poe? 9 (a) 60,000; (b) 600,000; (c) 6,000,. 
000; (d) 60,000,000. 

The dispute between French Indo-China and 
Thailand was mediated by (a) Germany; (b) 
Italy; (c) Japan; (d) Russia. 

The Suez Canal connects the (a) Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean; (b) Mediterranean Sea and At- 
lantic Ocean; (c) Mediterranean and Red seas; 
(d) Mediterranean and Black seas. 

Iraq's small coastline is on (a) the Persian Gulf; 
(b) Mediterranean Sea; (c) Red Sea; (d) Sea 
of Marmara. 

To what country did the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes belong: (a) Czechoslovakia; (b) Ru- 
mania; (c) Yugoslavia; (d) Hungary. 

A British island just south of Sicily is (a) Malta; 
(b) Cyprus; (c) Crete: (d) Corsica. 














each, writing in the name opposite each number below. 


a 13. Nation 
2. Rock pe 14. Nation 
a Se ee 15. Sea 

4. Nation aiiieitteaaadinall 16. Nation 
5. Sea ns 17. Nation 
6. Nation atiaamamimniatiane 18. Sea 

7. Nation taal 19. Nation 
8 aa 20. Nation 
9. Sea niiiaaoeitielesi 21. Nation 


10. Part of 
ll. Part of 


12. Nation — 
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QUESTIONS ON THE MAP ABOVE 


Numbers on the map above indicate nations, oceans, seas, rivers, straits, canals, gulfs, and colonies. Identify 





























France —_.__ 22. Nation 





France —____.. 23. Italian territory 
———— 24. Nation 








25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



























































Sea 38. British colony 
Nation 39. Canal 

Sea 40. Island 

Nation 41. River 

Sea 42. Island 

Strait 43. Island 

Strait 44. Sea 

Nation 45. Italian colony 
French colony —_____ 46. French colony 
Nation 47. Island 

Nation 48. Island 

Nation 49. French colony 
Gulf 50. French colony 
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THIS I$ THE FINAL 
ISstiE OF THE YEAR 


win the last issue of the school year as scheduled this 
week, we present the Semester Test on pages 7 and 8. 

The test includes 110 questions, 50 being map identifica- 
tion questions. 


The other 60 questions are Matching Questions, Comple- 
tion Questions, and Multiple Choice Questions. The answers 
appear on this page. 

You will note that each of the first 60 questions is pre- 
ceded by a reference to the date of issue in which the 
answer to that question may be found. This reference is 
included for the convenience of teachers who will use the 
“open book” method of giving the test. 

Correspondence from teachers indicates that many have 
been won over to this method. One teacher writes: “I had 
my doubts about it — perhaps a sense of guilt that, if I 
had been doing a better teaching job, the pupils would 
know all the answers. Nonsense, I said. . . Of course, the 
pupils like it, because they could answer so many more 
questions correctly. I never saw them enjoy a test so much. 
And it wasn’t easy work, for they dug like moles to get the 
answers they didn’t know. Had they not known an answer 
under the conventional memory procedure, they would 
simply have stared into space, looked bewildered, and — 
if they were missing many of the answers — become dis- 
couraged. With the ‘open book, when they didn’t know 
an answer, the challenge was there to go find it. Perhaps 
they do not retain this information so well as when they 
study intently with the knowledge that they will not be 
permitted to look up answers at test time. However, is this 
so important with news review material? One thing I am 
certain of: they learn how to look up information with 
speed and efficiency.” 


Questions for this issue, for verbal or written work and 
discussion - 


1. NAVAL DEFENSE PLAN—pp. 4, 5 


1. What are the two main parts of our Defense Program? 

2. What part does the Navy have in the program? 

3. What are the three essentials of a Navy? 

4. How many naval bases do we have? Where are some 
of them? What is meant by the term “continental United 
States”? 

5. What is the purpose of a naval base? Is it useful only 
in time of war? Explain your answer. 

6. Where is the largest U. S. naval base? Explain how 
some bases are different from others. 

7. Locate the bases we got from Britain recently. What 
did we give in trade? 


2. BYRD’S MEN RETURN—p. 2 


1. Who sponsored the United States Antarctic Expedi- 
tion? Who was its leader? ; 

2. When did this expedition set out? What were its 
purposes? 

3. Name three kinds of birds brought back by the ex- 
pedition. 

4. From the photograph on page 2, and other information 
you can get, describe the Emperor Penguin. 


3. WAR REVIEW-—p. 3 


1. What islands now under Axis control are called “step- 
ping stones” across the Aegean? Why are they so called? 

2. Why is Germany interested in getting a foothold in 
Syria? 

3. Where does the oil pipe line from Iraq end? 

4. Explain what is meant by “pincers movement” in mili- 


tary use. How are the Germans trying to apply the “pincers” 
in the “drive to the East”? 


4. IGOR SIKORSKY—p. 6 


1. Who is Igor Sikorsky? In what field of work is he 
interested? What happened on May 6? 

2. What is a helicopter? Describe it. How does it differ 
from an airplane? What can it do that an airplane cannot 
do? How is it propelled and controlled? 

3. What is a rotor? What does the large rotor do? 

4. How high did the helicopter rise during the first 30 
minutes of flight? Can it go higher? Explain how it “climbed 
a tree.” 

5. What kept Mr. Sikorsky’s hat on his head? 

6. Why is the helicopter an important development im 
aviation? 

ANSWERS TO SEMESTER TEST 
Matching Questions 


Numbers to be filled in spaces provided in right-hand column, in the 
‘following order: 


(a) 10. (b) 12. (c) 13. (d) 18. (e) 19. (f) 22. (g) 21. (h) 7. (i) 17. Gj) 20, 
(k) 15. (1) 25. (m) 1. (m) 9. (0) 24. (p) 23. (q) 3. (r) 2. (s) 16. (t) 6. (uw) 5. 
(v) 8. (w) 11. (x) 4. (y) 14. 

Completion Qédestions 

1, copper, 2, oil. 3, boundaries. 4, helicopter. 5, U. S. Navy. 6, Den- 
mark. 7, Africa. 8, Buenos Aires. 9, open hearth. 10, Canada. 11, steel 
industry. 12, Australia. 13, magnesium. 14, coke. 15, guncotton, 16, Vichy. 
17, bauxite. 18, Crete. 19, Klystron. 20, New York City. 

Multiple Choice Questions - 

1, c. 2, a. 3, b. 4, a. 5, d. 6, b. 7, b. 8, a. 9, d. 10, ce, 11, «. 1 
c. 13, a. 14, c. 15, a 
Map Identification Questions 


1, Atlantic. 2, Gibraltar. 3, Portugal. 4, Spain. 5, Mediterranean. 6, Eire. 
7, Great Britain. 8, English. 9, North. 10, Occupied France, 11, Unoceu- 
pied France. 12, Belgium. 13, The Netherlands (Holland). 14, Germany. 15, 
Baltic. 16, Switzerland. 17, Italy. 18. Adriatic. 19, Yugoslavia. 20, Hun- 
gary. 21, Rumania. 22, Bulgaria. 23, Albania. 24, Greece. 25, Aegean. 
26, Russia (U.S.S.R.). 27, Black. 28, Turkey. 29, Caspian. 30, Dardanelles. 
31, Bosporus. 32, Iran. 33, Syria. 34, Iraq. 35, Trans-Jordan. 36, Sandi 
Arabia. 37, Persian. 38, Palestine. 39, Suez. 40, Cyprus. 41, Nile. 42, Crete, 
43, Sicily. 44, Ionian. 45, Libya. 46, Tunisia. 47, Corsica. 48, Sardinia, 
49, Algeria. 50, French Morocco. 


WILL YOU LOVE US IN SEPTEMBER 
AS YOU DO IN MAY? WE THINK SO 


Dear Teacher: We trust Junior Scholastic has been of 
some value to you in the important work you have been 
doing in keeping your pupils in touch with the world around 
them. We believe we can give you an even more useful 
magazine next semester. 

If there is something you want changed in Junior Scho- 
lastic, or something you want added, please write us. We 
want to give you the kind of material you can use to the 
full. 

We have sent you a renewal order form. Here’s another 
in case the first went astray. Please note that it is a tentative 
order, which you may change any time during the month 
of September. 


| expect to use JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC again in Septem- 
ber. On the tentative basis, which allows me to change this 
order in any way after using two or three numbers in Sep- 
tember, please send me: 





weekly copies beginning with your first issue in 
September, plus Teacher Edition desk copies. 
NAME _ SUBJECT 
SCHOOL GRADE. 
STREET_ 
CITY STATE__ 


[Mail to: Junior Scholastic Subscription Dept., 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio.| 
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Improve Their Reading 


Reading and Growth 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph.D. 


By the time they have completed the fourth grade, pupils 
who have been well trained in reading can understand 
almost any sentence in print which they can understand 
by hearing. Such mastery of “reading” is the foundation. 
At this point the task of learning to read really begins. 

According to Professor E. L. Thorndike’, the pupil, at 
the same time that he increases his skill in keeping with 
his understanding of heard language, must add new read- 
ing abilities in dealing with (a) vocabulary, (b) construc- 
tions and (c) the organization of large units of thought. 

By the end of grade 9 a pupil should know from 10,000 
to 25,000 word-meanings. A large part of these will be 
learned by reading, not hearing. 

Thorndike suggests that “if all children who complete 
grade 9 are to be equipped about the physical world and 
the life and history of man, 10,000 word-meanings is a 
modest minimum. It would, for example, not include com- 
munism, collectivist, trade-union, Tammany, Darwin, gravi- 
tation, radium, nitrogen, and psychology, unless some impor- 
tant words were excluded to make room for them.” 


Increasing Vocabulary 


“Reading to learn” and “learning to read” should be a re- 
ciprocal process. As the pupil gains increased power over 
words and constructions and their organization in sentences 
and larger units, these should be useful in the learning of 
arithmetic, social studies and other subjects. 


Words should not be learned ahead of their use. A pupil 
should know enough about words, construction, and or- 
ganization at each stage of his growth so that his study of 
a textbook is not made unduly difficult or ineffectual. The 
study should improve his ability to read, but he should 
read well enough so that it can do this and at the same 
time enable him to learn the facts accurately and reasonably 
yw For example, it is wasteful to read that a bay is 

1 body of water partly surrounded by land” when the 
eaiees of body, partly, and surrounded are not known. 


The method of increasing vocabularly by the use of well- 
chosen and wide reading has many advantages over methods 
of teaching isolated words. Although the latter methods 
may achieve economy of learning time through their brevity, 
their systematic organization of words to be studied and 
their ability to arrange the study or drill materials in order 
of word difficulty or of importance, they should be used 
as a supplement to, but never to replace learning through 
reading. Learning of words in useful and important con- 
texts motivates learning by making it vivid, functionally re- 
lated to useful ends, and rich in associations. It promotes 
the understanding of idiom, without artificiality. 


A by-product of increased comprehension through in- 
creased vocabularly, is a related improvement in speed. 
Care — be taken, however, to prevent undue emphasis 
on - apron A pupil who is forced to read faster than he can 
think, yr perhaps talk, cannot progress and will probably 
icccimes frustration. Another important by- “product of in- 
creased word competence is noticeable decrease in strain 
and fatigue in reading and increased relaxation. 


1 Thorndike, E. I Improving Ability to Read. Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, pp. vii-53. 60 cents. 





Increasing Knowledge of Constructions 


The Thorndike Inventory of English Constructions”, pub- 
lished in 1927, was the first systematic attempt to list ways 
in which words, word-order, word-forms, and word-group- 
ings are used in English “to express fact, possibility, con- 
dition, concession, pupose, result, and so on.” This was 
done by counting the relative frequency of these different 
expressions in a large sample of literature. 

It is interesting that the total number of different items 
listed is under 500 and that over two-thirds of them are 
common to the experience of 4th grade pupils. Thorndike 
concluded from the study which led to the Construction 
List and from the examination of much reading material for 
grades 4 to 9 that “any well-chosen course of reading that 
is extensive enough to give the desired increase in vocabu- 
lary will also give the required knowledge of constructions. 
Special exercises for teaching constructions by themselves 
will, however, be more successful than comparable vocabu- 
lary exercises. 


Ability to Manage Large Units 


Giving each element its proper weight and putting each 
into its right relation to the rest, is a skill over and above 
knowledge of each of the words and constructions contained 
in a sentence or paragraph. Success in solving paragraphs is 
largely a function of general intelligence. Some children 
do it well with no special training, while others would do 
it very poorly even after thousands of hours of practice. 

Wide reading will improve this ability. Increased famili- 
arity with words and constructions, so that the pupil may 
devote his attention entirely to analysis, weighing, relating 
and thinking things together is a great help. Special exer- 
cises, such as those which are presented in Junior Scholastic’s 
Improve Your Reading, may help the pupil by es 
him caution, verification, various techniques of thinking an 
the tricks of the trade of sentence and paragraph under- 
standing which he may not have solved for himself. 


2 Thorndike, E. L., Evans, A. L., Kennon, L. H., and Newcomb, E. I. 
An Inventory of English Construction and Their Importance. Teachers Col- 
lege, Record, 28, February, 1927, Pp. 580-610. 





ANSWERS: MATCH YOUR WITS 
MAY 12th ISSUE 

Have a Homonym., 1, Creek, creak. 2. Aloud, allowed. 3. Arc, ark. 4. 
Ere, heir. 5. Rap, wrap. 6 Berth, birth. 7. Fare, fair. 

Animals Two by Two. Lupine (wolf); Vulpine (fox); Feline (cat); 
Equine (horse); Piscatorial (fish). 

Do You Know? 1. A device for measuring the distance walked. 2. A 
stonecutter, 3. A Tibetan priest. 4. A bedspread. 5. Bay. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 

Five AGES. 1. Rage. 2. Mirage. 3. Sabotage. 4. Espionage. 5. Dis- 
parage. 

Similar Syllables. 1. Hospital, hostility. 2. Satisfied, Saturday. 3. Cabin, 
eabbages. 4. Torrent, torrid. 5. Models, moderate. 

JSA Puzzle. Sweet William, Black-Eyed Susan, Lettuce, Thyme, Beet, 
Heart’s Ease, Bleeding Heart, Black-Eyed Susan, Radish, Pink, Aster, Four 
O'Clock, Violet, Sweet William, Johnny Jump Up, Jack in The Pulpit, 
Trumpet, Blue Bell, Phlox. 


SOLUTION: MAY 12th ISSUE 


SOLUTION: THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 
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PLAY 


BALL 


One-Act Play About Baseball 


By Spranger Barry 


show him in. That's the 
ler from the University, 
.L enters.) How are you, 
jit down. Let's get right 
usiness. The Blue Sox need 
‘ou're a pitcher. We want 
gn a three-year contract 
ortionate salary raises. 

aree years? Oh, I'm afraid 
of the question. You see, 
into my father’s brokerage 
e fall to learn the business. 
Nell, I'll be a ring-tailed 


-e! Thousands of young 


| over the country would 
eye-teeth to play with the 
and the one guy we pick 
own. 

Vell, | think it’s terrible! 
‘asting yourself! 

Vasting what? The ability 
a baseball a little better 
r1ext fellow? 

think it’s a gift, and it you 
ou're a fool! There! 

r—do you work here? 
ort of, yes. 

{r. Nichols’ assistant? 

es, in a way. 

Vell, look—do you think 
ignified for a grown man 





to make his living playing baseball? 

JANE: Just as dignified as playing 
around with figures and quotations 
that come off a ticker tape. Base- 
ball’s something that takes real skill 
and thinking and good spirit and 
strength — 

BrL: Well — I must admit I never 
looked at it that way. (Almost with 
a smile.) Gee! When I told dad 1 
was going to turn down this offer, 
he congratulated me. Said it was be- 
neath my dignity. He’s going to pick 
me up here for lunch. Wonder what 
he'll say if — if 

Jane: You're old enough to know 
your own mind. You could try base- 
ball for a few years, and if it didn’t 
work out, you could always leave it 
for the brokerage business. 

Bu_: Something in that. 

Jane: Besides, you never know. 
Professional baseball is a lot tougher 
than just playing baseball at college 
You might not make the grade. 

BrLL: Don't you worry. If I go into 
it, I'll fight! 

Jane: Then you will go into it? 

Bux: Well—I-—I didn't say. 
Does it really matter to you what | 
do? 








( ‘: 
aul } it , 


‘I think it’s a gift, and if you waste it, you’re a fool!” 








Illustration by Katherine Tracy 
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Improve Their Reading 


Reading and Growth 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph.D. 


By the time they have complete ed the fourth grade, pupils 
who have been well trained in reading can understand 
almost any sentence in print which they can understand 
by hearing. Such mastery of “reading” is the foundation. 
At this point the task of learning to read really begins. 

According to Professor E. L. Thorndike’, the pupil, at 
the same time that he increases his skill keeping with 
his understanding of heard language, must add new read- 
ing abilities in dealing with (a) vocabulary, (b) construc- 
tions and (c) the organization of large units of thought. 


By the end of grade 9 a pupil should know from 10,000 
to 25,000 word-meanings. A large part of these will be 
learned by reading, not hearing. 


Thorndike suggests that “if all children who complete 
grade 9 are to be equipped about the physical world and 
the life and history of man, 10,000 word- meanings is a 
modest minimum. It would, for example, not include com- 
munism, collectivist, trade-union, Tammany, Darwin, gravi- 
tation, radium, nitrogen, and psychology, unless some impor- 
tant words were excluded to make room for them.” 


Increasing Vocabulary 


“Reading to learn” and “learning to read” should be a re- 
ciprocal process. As the pupil gains increased power over 
words and constructions and their organization in sentences 
and larger units, these should be useful in the learning of 
arithmetic, social studies and other subjects. 


Words should not be learned ahead of their use. A pupil 
should know enough about words, construction, yo or- 
ganization at each stage of his growth so that his study of 
a textbook is not made unduly difficult or ineffectual. The 
study should improve his ability to read, but he should 
read well enough so that it can do this and at the same 
time enable him to learn the facts accurately and reasonably 
=: For example, it is wasteful to read that a bay 

1 body of water partly surrounded by land” when the 
nian of body, partly, and surrounded are not known. 


The method of increasing vocabularly by the use of well- 
chosen and wide reading has many advantages over methods 
of teaching isolated words. Although the latter methods 
may achieve economy of learning time through their brevity, 
their systematic organization of words to be studied and 
their ability to arrange the study or drill materials in order 
of word difficulty or of importance, they should be used 
as a supplement to, but never to replace learning through 
reading. Learning of words in useful and important con- 
texts motivates learning by making it vivid, functionally re- 
lated to useful ends, and rich in associations. It promotes 
the understanding of idiom, without artificiality. 


A by-product of increased comprehension through in- 
creased vocabularly, is a related improvement in speed. 
Care should be taken, however, to prevent undue emphasis 
on speed. A pupil who is forced to read faster than he can 
think, or perhaps talk, cannot progress and will probably 
experience frustration. Another important by-product of in- 
creased word competence is noticeable decrease in strain 
and fatigue in reading and increased relaxation. 

1 Thorndike, E. L 


Improving Ability to Read. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1935, pp. vii-53. 60 cents. 
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HIS is one of a series of plays suited 

to the junior high school theatre, 
selected and edited by Margaret 
Mayorga with the co-operation of 
Samuel French, Inc. Amateurs may 
produce this play free of royalty until 
July 1, 1943, provided certain copy- 
right regulations are complied with. For 
permission to give a production, address 
inquiries to: Samuel French, Ine., 25 
W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 


CHARACTERS 


Buck NICHOLS 
Mrs. McGurr 
JANE MARSHALL 
Britt PALMER 

G. D. PALMER 


The action of this play takes place 
in the manager's office of the State 
City Blue Sox, the champion team of 
the Federal Baseball League. Pete 
Marshall, the former owner of the 
Blue Sox, has bequeathed the team 
to his daughter, Jane, and so she be- 
comes the first girl to own a major 
league team. 


The time is the present. 
As the scene opens, Buck NicHOLs 
enters the office. 


Buck: G'morning. 

Mrs. McGurr: Ah, good mornin’. 
How's the best manager in the Fed- 
eral League this mornin’? 

Buck: Not so good. Were in 
tourth place now, and not too sure 
of hanging onto that. 

Jane: But why, Buck? We were 
league champions last year, and 
weve got the same manager and 
practically the same team. 

Buck: Yeah, except for pitchers. It 
was some sock on the jaw when 
Lefty Burke had to retire, but he 
was just getting too old. We've had 
scouts out for some time, combing 
the woods for prospective pitchers, 
and they've discovered just one good 
bet—right in this town. He’s up at 
the University, been playing ball for 
his college team— and he’s made 
some wonderful records. He gradu- 
ates this month, and I’ve sent for 
him. He’s due any minute now. 

Mrs. McGurr (answering knock 
on door): There's a young feller to 
see you, Mr. Nichols. Name of Wil- 
liam Palmer. 


O O — Oo 


May 19-24, 1941 


PLAY BALL 


4A One-Act Play About Basebali 


By Spranger Barry 


Bucx: Show him in. That's the 
young feller from the University, 
Jane. (Bmx enters.) How are you, 
Palmer? Sit down. Let's get right 
down to business. The Blue Sox need 
pitchers. You're a pitcher. We want 
you to sign a three-year contract 
with proportionate salary raises. 

Bui: Three years? Oh, I'm afraid 
that’s out of the question. You see, 
I'm going into my father’s brokerage 
office in the fall to learn the business. 

Buck: Well, I'll be a ring-tailed 
chimpanzee! Thousands of young 
fellows all over the country would 
give their eye-teeth to play with the 
Blue Sox and the one guy we pick 
turns us down. 

Jane: Well, | think it’s terrible! 
Imagine wasting yourself! 

Bit: Wasting what? The ability 
to throw a baseball a little better 
than the next fellow? 

Jane: I think it’s a gift, and it you 
waste it, you're a fool! There! 

But: Er —do you work here? 

Jane: Sort of, yes. 

Bu: Mr. Nichols’ assistant? 

JANE: Yes, in a way. 

But: Well, look—do you think 
it's very dignified for a grown man 





to make his living playing baseball? 

JANE: Just as dignified as playing 
around with figures and quotations 
that come off a ticker tape. Base- 
ball’s something that takes real skill 
and thinking and good spirit and 
strength — 

Brit: Well — I must admit I never 
looked at it that way. (Almost with 
a smile.) Gee! When I told dad | 
was going to turn down this offer, 
he congratulated me. Said it was be- 
neath my dignity. He’s going to pick 
me up here for lunch. Wonder what 
he'll say if — if 

Jane: You're old enough to know 

our own mind. You could try base- 

ball for a few years, and if it didn’t 
work out, you could always leave it 
for the brokerage business. 

But: Something in that. 

Jane: Besides, you never know. 
Professional baseball is a lot tougher 
than just playing baseball at college 
You might not make the grade. 

Bri: Don't you worry. If I go into 
it, I'l fight! 

Jane: Then you will go into it? 

Bux: Well—I-—I didn’t say. 
Does it really matter to you what | 
do? 

















Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


“] think it’s a gift, and if you waste it, you’re a fool!” 
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Jane: Only from the Blue Sox 
point of view. 

But: Look, if I should join up, 
would I see—I mean, are you 
around here a lot? 


Jane: Yes, quite a lot. The impor- 
tant thing is, though, do you want 
to be just another stockbroker, or an 
outstanding pitcher? 

But: You — you think it’s a good 
idea to become a pitcher? 

Jane: I think it’s a swell idea for 
everyone concerned. 


But: Well, then — I'll do it! 


Jane: Geel Gee, that’s great! 
( They look into each other's eyes for 


a moment, but are interrupted by 
Buck. ) 


Bucx: Wow! That's great! (To 
JANE) What are you, a magician? 
Well, here’s your contract. You sign 
here. 


Bu: All right. (Signs.) There 
you are. I see there’s a dotted line 
for the owner to sign. Who's the 
owner? 

Jane: I am. Pen, please. 


Bu: You? Well, I'll be horn- 
swoggled. You know, if you'd told 
me at the beginning that you were 
the owner, you wouldn't have had 
to argue with me so long. (Shakes 
hands with her.) 


Buck: Well, Jane, you better let 
go of that hand. He’s going to need 
it for pitching. 

Jane (blushing): Oh—of course— 

Mrs. McGurr: (answering knock 
on door): Man out here by the name 
of Palmer. Say’s he’s callin’ for some- 
one. 

But: Dad! Good gravy! 

Jane: Show him in, Mrs. McGuff. 
Do you think he'll — 

Bu: He may. Guess I'd better 
break the news to him myself. 
(PALMER enters.) Hello, dad. Well, 
I've done it. 

PaLMER: Done what? 


But: I've just signed a contract 
with the Blue Sox for three years. 
They're very encouraging. They say 
I've got a great future. 

Parmer: Future! In _ baseball! 
Why, it —it’s ridiculous! That’s no 
lifework. It’s a — a diversion. Your 


O O O 
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lace is with me in my firm! Wil- 
09 I do not wish to jump to con- 
clusions, but this sudden reversal of 
opinion on your part leads me to 
suspect that there’s a girl at the bot- 
tom of it. 

Bui: You're right. And when you 
know her, you'll know why. Never- 
theless, meet Miss Jane Marshall, 
Dad. Miss Marshall is the owner of 
the Blue Sox. 


Buck: I can see you're not exactly 


wild about the idea. 
PaLMER: You're right, sir. 
Buck: Well, he signed a contract. 


PaLMER: I'd like to have a court 
look at that contract. William, not 
forty minutes ago you told me you 
were going to turn down an offer 
from this—this Blue Sox Baseball 
Club. I heartily approved. I was 
glad to see you get some good 
wholesome exercise in college. But 
as for making a profession of sport, 
why, it is preposterous. Frankly, 
William, I'm amazed. 

Bri: I admit it’s rather sudden. 


PALMER: Your place is with me, in 
my firm, G. D. Palmer, Stocks and 
Bonds. 


Bu: I'm starting my own firm, 
William Palmer, Strikes and Balls. 
I've signed, and I'm going to play. 

PaLMER: But you had your mind 
made up so firmly! 

Bri: | know. I| just — changed it. 


Jane: What objection have you, 


Mr. Palmer, to Bill’s playing base- 
ball. 


PaLMER: Just this. For a lifework, 
| expected my son to do something 
sensible and worthwhile. (Mrs. Mc- 
Gurr suddenly loses patience.) 


Mrs. McGurr: Sensible! Worth- 
while! Listen to me, you — buzzard. 
Up at Cooperstown, New York, 
where baseball was invented, there’s 
a Baseball Museum, and in it there’s 
a Hall of Fame with an Honor Roll. 
You know what some of the names 
on it are? Babe Ruth, Christy 
Mathewson, Ty Cobb, Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, Wee Willie 
Keeler — names that go back thirty- 
five years. Now, you name me one 
single stockbroker of thirty-five years 
ago! 


O O 





Parmer: Well —er—I can't off- 
hand — 

Mrs. McGurr: See that! He can't 
do it! (Peering closer.) Wait a min- 
ute! I've seen your face before. A 
long time ago — about 1912 — 

Bux: That's the year you gradu- 
ated from the University here, dad. 

Mrs. McGurr: That's it! He 
graduated from the University after 
playin’ on the college team, and he 
came here to old Pete Marshall and 
asked him for a tryout on the Blue 
Sox! And you couldn't make the 
grade. That's why youre so set 
against your son’s playin’ with the 
Blue Sox! 

But: Dad, you never told me! 

PaLMER: I —umph — well — er — 
hum — 

Buck (putting a friendly arm 
around Patmer’s shoulders): Now, 
Mr. Palmer, if I was you, I'd forget 
all about those objections of yours. 
You know, I can look up the records 
of the club and find out whether 
Mrs. McGuff is telling the truth. 
Maybe you'd just rather come along 
and watch your son take his first 
workout with the Blue Sox. 

PaLMER: Well —er—perhaps that 
would be wiser. 

Jane: And you can sit right in the 
grandstand next to me while we 
watch Bill knock them for a loop! 

PaLtmMer: Thank you, my dear. I 
accept. 

Bwcx: Mrs. McGuft, when | walk 
out on the field, the fans cheer me 
as the manager. But when I look at 
you, I know who does most of the 
managing around here. 

Mrs. McGurr: Ah, go along. And 
I want the Blue Sox to win this after- 
noon, do you hear? 

Buck: Yes, ma’am. Very good, 
ma'am. 

Mrs. McGurr: Now, be off. I 
have work to do. 

Buck: Yes, ma’am. 

(He exits right with the others, 
leaving Mrs. McGurr. She hitches 
up her apron, and goes out left, 
whistling “Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game.” ) 


CURTAIN 





Copyright, 1940, by Samuel French, Inc., from 
the volume entitled Twenty Short Plays on a 
Royalty Holiday, Vol. I. 
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Adventure in Washington tells the story of a Senate page-boy’s life. Gene Reyn- ABOVE: Jackie Cooper and Jane 
olds is the page-boy. The other stars are Virginia Bruce and Herbert Marshall. Withers are pals in Her First Beau. 


COMING THIS SUMMER 


ERE are some of the movies scheduled for 
release during June and July. In addition 
to the pictures mentioned in the captions, keep 
; your eyes open for: Columbia's Her First Beau, 
with Jane Withers. . . . Warner Bros. Sergeant 
York, with Gary Cooper, and The Bride Came 
C.O.D., with Bette Davis and James Cagney. . 
20th Century-Fox’s Man Hunt—story of a fellow 
who set out to assassinate Hitler—with Walter 
Pidgeon and Joan Bennett. . . . Paramount's 
Caught in the Draft, with Bob Hope and Dorothy 
Lamour. . . . Universal's Half Way to Shanghai— 
story of the Burma Road—with Charles Bickford 
and Evelyn Ankers, and Naval Academy, with 
Freddy Bartholomew (who has put in a request to 
be listed as either “Frederick” or “Butch”). Blood In MGM's Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, 
and Sand will be in technicolor. So will Para- Spencer Tracy is two men in one. 
mount’s Shepherd of the Hills. If you have not yet 
The Reluctant Dragon — as_ seen the British film Let George Do It, released 
Walt Disney pictures him. this week by Film Alliance, see it by all means. 








Margaret Lindsay and students of Camp 
Interlochen in The Hard-Boiled Canary. 


Tyrone Power fights bulls in Blood and 
Sand. Linda Darnell waits and weeps. 
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Iilustration by Louls Cunette 


OST boys feel a thrill of excite- 

ment when they hear the thin 
wail of a fire siren. As a boy, Stan 
Parker had felt not only excitement, 
but personal pride in the sound. It 
meant that his father, Battalion Fire 
Chief Parker, was racing through the 
streets toward the blaze to save life 
and property, if he could. Stan de- 
cided then and there that he wanted 
to be a fireman when he grew up. 

When he finished college, he told 
his father about his decision: 

“I've decided to be a fireman, 
Dad.” 

Chief Parker smiled. “Fine. But if 
you think fire fighting is a soft job, 
don’t join the department. When a 
general alarm hits the circuit, we 
don’t have any time for picking 
daisies, and we don't want any 
daisy-pickers riding the rigs. You 
need a stomach for smoke and cast- 
iron lungs in this business.” 


Stan found out how right that 
statement was when he began his 
training period as a rookie, or be- 
ginner, in the fire-department. There 
were hose drills, ladder drills, first- 
aid drills, telegraph signals. The men 
learned about ropes and_ knots, 
jumped into nets, scaled walls, slid 
down 45-foot ladders. They learned 
how to get into their clothes quickly, 
how to hit the pole, how to get 
rolling on the fire truck in a hurry. 
They learned the necessity in fire- 
fighting for smoke masks, rope coils, 
emergency kits, as well as hoses and 
nets. 

But when Stan faced the flames 
and smoke of a great fire for the first 
time, he discovered that he was 
afraid. He did as he was ordered to 
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SMOKE EATER 


A REPORT ON THE NEW BOOK, ‘‘SMOKE EATER,"’ 
BY HOWARD BRIER (RANDOM HOUSE) © 





Fireman, wearing smoke 
mask, with medical kit. 


mechanically, but he was 
cold with terror. How could 
he be a good fireman if he 
was a coward? After the fire 
was over, he sought out his 
‘captain. 

“Here’s my badge, Cap- 
tain,” Stan said, “I hate to 
resign. But I didn’t realize it 
before —and it’s difficult to admit 
now — I was scared stiff all the time. 
I'm ... I'm afraid of fire.” 

The captain grinned in an under- 
standing way. 

“Who isn’t?” he asked, pushing the 
badge back to Stan. “I’ve been afraid 
of fire for thirty years. Only fools 
are never afraid. Courage and fear 
work together sometimes, and when 
they do — that’s fire fighting.” 

So Stan stayed in the fire depart- 
ment. He had learned that a coward 
is one lacking in courage, but fear 
itself may be the very thing which 
stimulates courage. 

Stan began to enjoy his job. He 
passed his probation period and be- 
came a Lieutenant. It was hard 
work, but it was exciting. It meant 
vs lives at the risk of his own. 
He faced the dangers of rescue 
work on swaying aerial ladders, of 
burned, collapsing buildings. But he 
never faced a more deadly enemy 
than the firebug known as “The 
Orchid.” 

The Orchid was an arsonist, or 
firebug. An arsonist is a criminal 
who sets fires for the thrill of watch- 
ing the flames. He has no regard for 
human life or property. 


The Orchid got his name because 
he always sent the Fire Chief an 
orchid before he set a fire. Often a 
slip of paper would be attached to 
the flower, telling the chief what 
kind of building was to be burned. 
No one had ever seen The Orchid — 
and the Bureau of Fire Investiga- 
tion admitted they were baffled by 
his crimes. The fire department de- 
cided to take over and try to catch 
the criminal. 


Their opportunity to do this came 
when an orchid arrived one morning 
with an attached note stating: To- 
night it will be a warehouse. 


That night police officers and se- 
lected firemen were hidden in all 
the city’s warehouses in an effort to 
trap The Orchid. Stan was stationed 
in the Sadex Fur Company Ware- 
house, armed with a revolver. Police 
Officer Oscar Tuck was to watch the 
outside of the warehouse. 


Hours passed while Stan waited 
alone in the dark warehouse. If The 
Orchid came, Stan was sure he 
would be armed. He was sure the 
firebug would not hesitate to kill if 
he was trapped. Stan caught his 
breath: stealthy sounds of someone 
moving in the basement of the ware- 
house broke the quiet. 


It was The Orchid all right. He 
crept into the room where Stan was 
hidden, wearing a tattered overcoat, 
his hat pulled ae over his eyes. In 
the dimness, Stan could not see his 
face. 


“Don’t move,” Stan ordered, “or 
I'll shoot!” 


The firebug raised his hand, flung 
something. It exploded in Stan's 
face, blinding him temporarily. Tear 
gas! Needles of pain stung his eyes. 
He stumbled forward, bumping into 
the firebug. They went down to the 
floor, thrashing and kicking. Then a 
heavy, booted foot landed on Stan’s 
jaw, and he sagged back, uncon- 
scious. 

The acrid odor of smoke brought 
Stan back to consciousness. The 
warehouse was on fire! He had 
failed to catch The Orchid! He had 
let the firebug get away — let him- 
self be caught in a blazing building. 
As he staggered toward the door, a 
spot of silver gleamed in the dirt 
before him. A badge —it must be 
his own badge. It must have fallen 
from his shirt. He picked it up and 
shoved it into his pocket. 

Stan’s failure-to catch The Orchid 
was regarded scornfully by his men. 
“He had him,” they were saying, 
“but he let him get away.” 
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Pennsylvania State Museum, Harrisburg 


EXTENSION COURSE 
on Wheels! 


HINK OF PENNSYLVANIA... 





and you think of Inde- 
pendence Hall, Gettysburg, 
Valley Forge. 


Landmarks in American his- 
tory...‘‘musts’’ on the list of 
every first-time visitor to the 
Keystone State. 


But this summer, plan a trip 
that will really be an extension 
course on wheels! In addition 
to the outstandingly famous 
historic shrines already men- 
tioned...travel the Sullivan 
Trail ...see Commodore Perry’s 
flagship ‘‘Niagara’’ at Presque 
Isle... General Braddock’s 
grave... Asylum, site of the 
French colony intended as a 
refuge for Marie Antoinette... 
Daniel Boone’s birthplace. 


~ 
Tour Pennsylvania’s highways 
through history that wend 
their way through ideal vaca- 
tion country! 
Send for 


\ FREE! 


cinating pictorial guide 
to Pennsylvania... 
fully illustrated in 
color. Address Pennsy!- 
vania Department of 
Commerce, Div. J-31, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 















ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 


Stan knew his men had lost con- 
fidence in him, that they regarded 
him as an officer who might blunder. 
They had forgotten the good work 
he had done, and remembered only 
his mistakes. He worried so much 
about this that his work became in- 
efficient — and he resigned from the 
fire department. 

Months followed during which he 
took a job selling fire equipment. 
But he was unhappy away from the 
fire department, and he left his job. 
Then, one day while he was going 
over the clothes he had worn as a 
smoke-eater, he discovered a strange 
thing. In the pocket of a shirt was 
a badge — the badge he had picked 


up from the floor of the warehouse 


| that night and forgotten. He took it 
_ out, but when he saw the raised let- 








ters on it— MERCHANT PATROL 
— he knew the badge was not his. It 
belonged to The Orchid, and now he 
knew who The Orchid was! Police 
Officer Oscar Tuck! 


When Stan confronted Tuck with 


this evidence, the policeman broke 





HAPPIEST DAYS OF 


down and confessed to setting the | 


fires. He had wanted to be a fire- 
man once, but his nerve had failed 
him in his first big fire, and he had 
to resign. He had then gone into the 
police department, and to all outside 
appearances, had done a good job 
there. But his failure as a fireman 
still rankled in his mind. 

The first fire he set had been an ac- 
cident, but when he saw the danger 
and hard work it meant to the fire- 
men who put it out, he got a strange 


| thrill. He would outwit the whole 


fire department. He would set fires 


| to bafle and torment them. 


The night he and Stan had been 
sent to guard the warehouse, he had 
crept in through the cellar, wearing 
tattered clothes over his uniform. 
But in the scuffle with Stan, his 
badge had fallen to the floor. 

After the case of The Orchid had 
been solved, Stan’s former superior 
officer — Fire Chief Murdock —said: 





“How would you like to be back in | 


the fire department? Of course, 
youd have to start over again as a 


" ae 
rookie. 


“I'd like nothing better,” Stan re- 
plied, and he meant it. He knew by 
now that he never wanted to be any- 
thing but a smoke-eater. 

—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor 
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YOU'LL SPEND THE 










YOUR LIFE IN 


gourds!) 





{ wher ” 


Glorious scenery that gives a lift to the tired 
heart . . . sunny days that invite you 
to play or relax . .. moonlit evenings 
on silver shores . cool nights for 
refreshing sleep... all these you will find 
in Ontario, Canada’s beautiful Vacation 
Province. 


Fishing . . . boating ... swimming . . . danc- 
ing. Every form of recreation, too. 
Reasonable prices everywhere... 
your money goes further in Ontario 
where there is a handsome premium on U.S. 
funds. Come to Ontario this summer for the 
finest holiday you ever had. Your visit will 
be welcomed . . . and 
you'll enjoy every 
minute of it. 



























NO PASSPORT REQUIRED 
by U.S. citizens... simple 
identification papers only. 
No “nuisance taxes’’. No 
toll bridge charges within 
Ontario. 
Visit THE DIONNE 
QUINTUPLETS .. . the 
reat gold mines...or the 
ovely resorts of Ontario. 
Enter the prize fish contest, 
or the vacation snapshot 
contest. Full particulars on 
application. 


‘ 
Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, : 
67 Parliament Buildings, ' 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ' 

Please send me the FREE 80-page ; 
illustrated booklet on Ontario, also 4 

, 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
: 








official Road Map. 
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GUARDING 
PEBECO’S GOOD NAME 


(for the sake of your teeth) 


HEN a tooth paste has pleased mil- 

lions of users for more than 50 
years it has to be good! That is Pebeco’s 
unique record. 


Pebeco is a different, working dentifrice, 
absolutely free from cloying candy taste. 
Its peppy sea-breeze tang and swift spar- 
kling cleansing action are the result of a 
great formula born more than half a cen- 
tury ago, when a noted European scientist 
discovered the beneficial, stimulating effects 
upon the mouth of the neutral salt— 
potassium chlorate. 


This pleasant neutral salt ingredient gives 
Pebeco its zippy tang—helps preserve the 
natural beauty of your teeth. 


You'll like Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Pebeco Tooth Powder. When you are in 
Bloomfield, N. J., visit the Lehn & Fink 
plant and see the meticulous care which 
guards every step in their manufacture— 
from raw materials to finished products. 
Your money can’t buy finer dentifrices. 

Send for a sample tin of Pebeco Tooth 
Powder, free. Address: Lehn & Fink Prod- 


ucts Corp., Dept. S§.-541, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 


Coprright 1941 by Leha & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol’’ disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 











KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your 


continental U. S. (kahn-tih-NENN- 
tuhl), page 5, first column. The por- 
tion of the territory owned by the 
United States which lies on the North 
American continent, leaving out our 
island possessions. From the Latin 
continens, “te hold together.” 


tie up, page 4, third column. To 
anchor a ship; to secure it at a wharf 
by fastening with cables and anchors; 
to moor a ship. From the Anglo-Saxon 
tigan, “rope.” 

aerological (a-uhr-oh-LAHJ-ih-kahl), 
page 4, photo caption. Having to do 
with the science which studies the ac- 
tion of free air. Kites, balloons, air- 
planes and clouds moving a are 
affected by this action. An aerological 
unit is a station for conducting such 


studies. From the _Greek aeries, “air” 
plus logos, “reason.” 
carrier squadron (KAAR - ee - uhr 


SKWAHD-ruhn), page 5, photo cap- 
tion. A part of a fleet which includes 
airplane carriers and the airplanes. The 
planes are used for scouting and to re- 
99 by radio the results of the gun 
re. If the guns are overshooting their 
mark, the planes report this fact, and 
the aim of the guns is changed accord- 
ingly. 

rotor (ROE-tohr), page 6, first col- 
umn. In aviation, this word is used to 
refer to the propellers or revolving 
blades of a helicopter or autogiro. The 
rotors of a helicopter do the work that 
is done by the propellors of an ordinary 
_— From the Latin rota, “wheel.” 
A familiar word from the same root is 
the verb “rotate.” 


Pulitzer (POO-litz-ur) page 3, in 
caption, Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911) 
was born in Mako, Hungary. He wanted 
to be a soldier, but army officials re- 
jected him because of physical defects. 
Then he emigrated to the United States, 
where he joined the Union army. 

After the war, he became interested 


Vocabulary 


in newspaper work. In 1878 he bought 
the St. Louis ch, and united it 
with the St. Louis Post. It became the 
Post-Dispatch. 

Five years later, Pulitzer bought the 
New York World. Under Pulitzer’s 
management, the World became one of 
the great newspapers of the United 
States. It was noted for its fearless, in- 
dependent editorial policy. 

In his will, Pulitzer set up the Pul- 
itzer Prizes, which are given every year 
for literary and newspaper work. 


FINAL ISSUE OF TERM 

This is the last issue of Junior 
Scholastic until September. Happy vaca- 
tion to all readers! 
















University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 


Enroll in a University of California Summer 
Session. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
with distinguished visitin, “B rofessors supple- 
menting large resident sta , Opportunity for 
excursions to such famous attractions as Yo- 
semite, redwoods, old Missions, beaches, Holly- 
wood. # Write for Announcement of Courses: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los Aa- 








geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 








only 
typewriters, 
instructions book 
1941, ce 
nana our price $29.75 a 
small carry 





p oa 
All Languages Typewriter Co. 
119 W. 23d $t.,N. ¥.C., Phone: CHelsea 2-5350 


PINS 30%, RINGS 1; i 
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PLANTERS PEANUT 


FIRST PRIZE ($25): Yuji Onishi, 


908 Owen Street, Honolulu, T. 


Washington Street, Orange City. Iowa; 


Academy, Hadley, Mass.; 


Nystul, Jr.. McIntosh, Minnesota. 





Winners of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prizes in the Planters Peanut 
Contest which closed April 26, 1941, are: 


Box 831, Palos Verdes Estates, California. SECOND 
PRIZE ($15): Isaac Feinberg, 58-A 74 Street, Brooklyn, New York. THIRD PRIZE ($10): 
Keith Headley, 1099 East Spruce Street, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

Fourth Prizes (15 prizes of $1): Doris Jacobs, Kimberley, Idaho; Geneva M. Cassarella, 
St. John’s, Pa.; Dorothy Salmon, 4319 Polk Street, Sioux City, Iowa; 
H.; Mary Louise Penchi, Genoa, Wisconsin; Utemi Mos- 
catelli, 320 South Main Street, New Britain, Conn.; Barbara Ann Brown, 821 Fifth 
Street, Muskegon Heights, Mich.; Rhoda Ginsberg, 520 West 158 Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Jeanette LaBelle, Box 111, Fort Smith, Arkansas; Frances Elenbaas, 509 South 
Allen Andrews, 407 Fifth Street, West Palm 
Beach, Florida; James Gill, 530 East 88 Street, Chicago, [Il.; 
Edna Merrell, West Suffield Road, West Suffield, Conn.; 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Edward Matsuzaki, 


Eunice Higgins, Hopkins 
Joho 
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The Young God Pan 


By JEAN SYDENSTRICKER 
Westport Jr. H. S. Kansas City, Mo. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 





The young god Pan was a friend of 
_=. 
man; 
He was god of pasture and flock. 
His home was the forest, his dwelling 
a cave, 
And he knew every brooklet and rock. 


The shepherd or hunter, if ever in need, 

Could summon the young god Pan. 

He could find any sheep and cure any 
ill. 


He was a skilled artisan. 


The pipes of Pan were rough and 
hollow, 

Fashioned for music and fun. 

He was skilled at their playing and 
challenged Apollo, 

The god of music and sun. 


The Lightning Bug 


By GUS BARTLETT 
Wheelerville Union School, Wheeler, N. Y. 
Age 13. Grade 7. 


I'd like to ask the lightning bug 
How many watts he uses; 

And, if the night is very dark, 
He ever blows his fuses. 


There Will Always Be an 
England 


By MARY KAPSALIS 


Public School No. 138, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Age 12. Grade 6B 


Never was there such courage as 
there is in England today. One night 
a home —the next a burning, smoking 
mass of ruin. And yet the people go as 
usual to their work. Not a murmur, not 
a word, Perhaps a smile as they look 
at what used to be their home, as if 
to say, “Well, Mr. Hitler, I hope you 
don’t think that’s going to stop us be- 
cause it’s not!” As for the soldiers, al- 
ways a smile, always “thumbs up!” No, 
bombs can't stop them because their 
courage will never be beaten. As they 
go to work, they all pile on one car, 
well knowing the night will be full of 
terror. Yes, as long as there are people 
like that, there will always be an Eng- 
land — and there will always be democ- 
racies. 
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To JSA Contributors 


This is the last issue of Junior Scholastic 
until school re-opens in September. The 
Editor wants to take this opportunity to 
thank all pupils who sent in contributions 
to the JSA Club. Many of the contributions 
were not published, because we had only 
a limited amount of space. We published 
those that we thought were the est 

If you have something to submit for 
JSA consideration, do not hold it until 
next September. Send it in now to: JSA 
Club, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. If your work is accepted, 
you will receive your JSA button promptly. 
Be sure to have your teacher sign her 
name. This is to testify that, to the best 
of her knowledge, the work is original. 


IT’S GETTING 
HEAVY NOW 


Cartoon submitted to 
JSA Club by George 
Murtechal, P. S. 138, 


Brooklyn, New York 











THE TENNIS STRING 
THAT RESISTS MOISTURE ! 





Take advantage of these EXTRA qualities! - 
Have your racket strung with Du Pont nylon this season! 


T’S TRUE ... here’s a racket 

string that actually resists 
the damaging effects of mois- 
ture! Now you can forget 
about your old string worries. 
Rainy weather . . . wet balls 
. . . damp grass won’t harm 
nylon tennis strings because 
these strings are water-re- 
sistant! 

You can even hold a nylon- 
strung racket under a faucet 
(be sure to keep the frame 
dry!) . . . and the smooth, 
water-repellent strings will 
lose none of their strength or 
“ping”! 


Remember . . . besides the 
extra advantages of nylon 
strings, they have all the ordi- 
nary qualities you demand in 
good racket strings. And all 
these qualities have been thor- 
oughly tested...inthe Du Pont 
laboratories . . . on special 
“torture” machines of string 
distributors and racket manu- 
facturers . . . in hundreds of 
slamming sets of actual play! 


Your dealer will show you 
these racket strings made of 
Du Pont nylon or new rackets 
already strung with nylon. 
Notice their clear, translucent 


appearance. Prove to your- 
self that nylon racket strings 
are the biggest tennis news 
in years! 


Check these extra advantages 
of nylon racket atrings 
# eee ec ceca 
v THEY RESIST MOtsTUREI 
¥ THEY DO NOT PRAY! 
¥ THEY ARE STRONG... YET FULL 
OF “BOUNCE! 
¥ THEY REQUIRE NO SPECIAL 
“BOPING”t : 
¥ THEY BO NOT “DRY OUT) 
¥ THEY ARE EASY TO tOMETIFY: 
Y THEY ARE MODERATELY PRICED! 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), PLASTICS DEPT., ARLINGTON, N. J. 
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A kind of fish, usually found 
in fresh water. 

Capital of Unoccupied France. 
Digit of the foot 
Capital of Chile 

To leave out. 
Slender-bodied _ insect 
stings. 

A footway or roadway. 
Famous mountain in NE 
Greece. 

Small wax candle. 

To follow or come afterwards 
as a consequence. 

Seaport city in NW Algeria. 
Small bottle. 

Sound reasoning. 


which 


Hue. 

Dim. 

Uttered by the mouth or 
spoken, . 


To move swiftly, as a ship be- 
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ACROSS DOWN 


1. To throw upward. 

2. To gather a harvest. 

3. Up to the time that or when. 
5. President of Turkey. 

6. A circular band. 

8. To mutilate or disable. 

9. A deep hole in the ground. 
10. Path cut by a scythe. 


13. Chief of Staff of U. S. Army 
(photo in center). 


14. One more than two. 


17. River im Venezuela, South 
America. 

18. Stroke in tennis which starts 
every point. 


20. Country of South America. 
24. To flower. 
25. Commerce. 


fore a gale 29. A two-footed animal. 
One of the Indians inhabiting 30. Central part of anything. 
- 31. Course or way to be traveled. 
Yucatan and northern Guate- - 
male. 33. A quick, smart blow. 
. Country of SW Europe. 34. To bind with a cord or rope. 
Messionent. 35. Free from injury or harm. 
er 36. A hint which helps to guide 
. A conical tent used by the one when solving a problem. 
American Indians L.A.M. 
Five AGES 


Give five words that end with the syllable AGE. The definitions 
below will help you. Spaces are left at the end of each definition 
to show you how many letters are in each word. 


1. 


Beginning with R, it means anger. —_ —- —— —~— 


2. Beginning with M, it is an optical illusion often seen in a 


desert. — 
3. Beginnin 
erty. ; -- 
4. Beginning w 


5. " Beginning with D, it means to speak slightingly of. —-_ — 


g with S, it means malicious destruction of prop- 


ith E, it means using spies. —- —- ——- —— —— 





Similar Syllables 
Each sentence below has two phrases in italics. In every sen- 
tence, the italicized phrases are definitions for two words, both 
of which begin with the same three-letter syllable. For instance, 
the answer to the first sentence is: HOSpital, HOStility. 
1. The doctors at the medical institution in the jungle village 


suffered the ill-will of the natives. 


2. Mary was quite content to postpone her trip until the 


seventh day of the week. 
3. On th 


e left of the log shack was a patch of vegetables with 


short stems and leaves forming an edible head. 
4. It is very pleasant to sit beside rushing water in such a 


burning hot climate. 


— 


Joke of the Week 


To Mary Lou Kranias, 
Grade 6, Lincoln School, Get- 
tysburg, Pa., goes a JSA but- 
ton for this joke: 

Husband (looking at bills): 
‘You're driving me to the poor- 
house!” 

Extravagant Wife: “Sorry 
dear—you'll have to walk. The 
finance company took the car 
this morning.” 


They Swam and They 
Swam 

Biology Teacher: “Some fish 
travel great distances. Can you 
give me one example?” 

Scholar: “Yes, sir—a gold- 
fish. It travels around the 
globe every day.” 


*"Lyn-Sentinel,’’ Lyndora Public School, 
Lyndora. Pa 


Hi-Yo! 

“The horse I was riding 
wanted to go one way and I 
the other.” 

“Who won?” 

“He tossed me for it.” 


“The Park-Ette’’, Park Jr. H. 8.. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


5. Clothes mannequins sometimes make rather low salaries. 


Quart-ette 
“What did the cow sing 
when given a glass of milk?” 
“It .all comes back to me 
now.” 
Helen Williams, Grade 8, Suffolk, Va. 


Sign 

A sign in a Texas restau- 
rant reads: “If you can’t eat 
the meat, get out. This is no 
place for weaklings.” 

Prospective Tenant: “Don’t 
you think this room is a bit 
small?” 

Landlord: “True, but we 
could put on thinner wall- 
paper. 
“The Park-Ette’’, Park Jr. H. 8., 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


What Is He? 

A boy came rushing into 
the auditorium, wearing his 
hat. Mrs. Weisberg stopped 
him. “Are you a boy?” she 
asked him. “No,” he replied, 
“I’m a marshal.” 

"The a P. 8. 225, 


rooklyn, N. Y¥ 

Answers: Last week's and 

this week's answers appear 
in the Teachers Edition. 


JSA Puzzle 


This puzzle is the work of Emma Katherine Schuler, 14, Grade 
8, of Mee a Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. We are glad to award 


Emma a J 


A button for her good work. 


Fill the blanks with the names of flowers or vegetables. 





























One day S. Ww said to B—__. 
E S t married. It is 
T——__ wee quit fooling and B__-______ it to the little 
church in the wildwood to apply H E 
to my B H B. E-——_ 

S blushed a R P when he 
A—_________ to marry him. She set F 0" 

as the wedding hour and asked V to be the maid 
of honor. S$ w— asked 

J U to be the best man and J——____ 
I T P. to marry them. The 
T—_ flower blew the wedding march and B 


B——_—_—_—_ rang. P. 


of people came to the wedding. 


Junior Scholastic 
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